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Tlie  prosperity  of  Norway  in  1915  Avas  reflected  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  banks.  The  Christiania  Bank  og-  Kreditkasse  increased 
its  capital  from  $1,07-2,000  to  $2,144,000;  Andresens  Bank  from 
$1,608,000  to  $2,412,000;  Centralbanken  for  Norge  from  $4,422,000 
to  $5,300,000,  and  Den  Norske  Creditbank  from  $1,715,000  to 
$4,288,000.  In  all  cases  the  new  capital  was  issued  at  a  high  price, 
so  that  the  reserve  funds  have  been  considerably  increased.  The  two 
largest  banks  in  Bergen  were  also  able  to  materially  increase  their 
capital  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Trondhjems  Handelsbank,  which 
in  1914  had  a  net  profit  of  $160,800  and  in  1915  of  $536,000.  The 
Bank  of  Norway,  which  at  the  end  of  1914  had  a  gold  reserve  of 
$18,760,000,  had  increased  it  to  $35,376,000  at  the  end  of  1915.  The 
deposits  in  private  banks  and  savings  banks  had  in  the  same  period 
increased  by  about  $50,000,000.  The  payment  of  Norway's  commer- 
cial debt  in  foreign  countries  was  made  possible  on  account  of  the  war. 
Prosperous  Condition  of  Norwegian  Industries. 

Although  difficult  to  obtain  machinery  and  raw  materials  from 
European  countries,  1915  was  an  unusually  successful  year  for  Nor- 
wegian industries. 

The  large  amount  of  capital  that  came  into  the  country  during 
the  year  was  largely  used  in  new  industrial  undertaldngs.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  $80,000,000  was  invested  in  promoting 
businesses  already  established  or  in  starting  new  companies.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  sum  was  invested  in  shipping. 
Expenditures  Made  Necessary  by  the  War — Extra  Taxes. 

Among  the  expenditures  made  necessary  on  account  of  the  war 
was  the  establishment  of  the  "  neutrality  guard  "  by  land  and  sea 
and  the  extraordinary  militarj^  measures  voted  by  the  Storting. 
Provisions  Avere  made  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  food  and 
other  necessities  from  abroad  and  for  the  relief  of  suffering  due  to 
the  high  cost  of  living.  To  meet  these  ex])enses  additional  taxes 
were  levied  and  loans  negotiated.  Two  foreigii  loans  were  made  in 
England  and  the  United  States  of  $2,680,000  each,  besides  two 
domestic  loans  aggregating  $12,060,000,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  an  additional  loan  of  $5,000,000  was  secured  in  the  United  States. 
Additional  taxes  and  duties  were  levied  on  matches,  tobacco,  and 
beer,  and  the  stamp  duty  and  inheritance  tax  were  raised  and  a  grad- 
uated tax  of  up  to  20  per  cent  was  imposed  on  incomes.  The  ship- 
ping industry  has  been  subjected  to  heavy  taxation,  for  in  addition 
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to  the  ordinary  taxes  and  the  special  tax  on  incomes,  increased  on 
account  of  the  war,  "vvhich  all  Norvregian  subjects  must  pay,  a  special 
tax  on  shipowners  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage  they  own  has  been 
levied.  Altogether  Norwegian  shipowners  have  now  to  pay  about 
44  per  cent  of  their  net  income.  Nevertheless  most  of  the  com- 
panies were  able  to  distribute  handsome  dividends  to  their  share- 
holders. On  the  whole  the  country  has  profited  from  the  conditions 
brought  on  by  the  war,  and  at  the  end  of  1915  it  was  stronger  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  than  ever  before.  The  Norwegian  mar- 
kets in  Germany,  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  in  England  and  France, 
were  closed  during  1915,  and  the  trade  with  these  countries  was 
transferred  to  a  large  extent  to  the  United  States. 
Increased  Prices  of  Commodities. 

The  table  below,  showing  the  rise  in  the  retail  prices  of  27  of  the 
more  important  articles  of  consumption,  is  based  on  reports  received 
from  21  towns  in  Norway.  The  index  number  100  is  taken  as  the 
average  price  for  the  year  1911.  The  average  rise  in  the  price  of 
these  articles  up  to  the  end  of  1915  was  35  per  cent  over  those  of 
the  year  1911  and  20  per  cent  above  those  of  1914.  The  burden  of 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon  the  middle 
classes,  although  employees  in  the  trades  and  the  Government  Avere. 
in  many  cases,  granted  additions  to  their  salaries.  The  laboring 
classes  have  not  suffered  to  such  a  great  extent,  higher  wages  having 
enabled  them  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1916  the  average  cost  of  the  articles  enumerated  had 
further  increased  to  97  per  cent  above  1911  and  to  62  per  cent  above 
1915. 


jVrticles. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

June  30, 
1916. 

Beef           

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

114 
116 

lOS 
108 
105 

lOS 
109 
110 

97 

97 
98 

106 
100 
107 
106 
100 
111 
100 

106 
107 
105 

107 
111 
112 
111 
124 
123 

128 
133 

121 
122 
125 

121 
125 

124 

109 
110 
110 

106 
100 
109 
108 
105 
111 
97 

94 
95 
94 

107 
111 
112 
129 
132 
133 

128 
130 

123 
125 
125 

119 
125 
129 

114 
113 
114 

106 
100 
110 
111 
111 
129 
100 

93 
98 
96 

105 
107 
105 
121 
124 
135 

139 
143 

137 
141 
145 

135 
138 
113 

139 
134 
130 

119 
113 
132 
134 
122 
205 
129 

111 
109 
110 

109 
112 
108 
128 
191 
190 

254 

268 

Mutton: 

212 

252 

Salted       

242 

Veal:  _ 

241 

258 

254 

Pork: 

Fresh  

203 

187 

Salted,  American 

154 

Milk: 

Presh                 

150 

Skimmed 

138 

Butter 

139 

151 

Cheese,  poat    

ISO 

205 

Wheat  flour 

129 

Sugar: 

Refined          

164 

164 

Crushed         , 

166 

Coffee: 

110 

112 

Santos 

106 
174 

Coal               

369 

290 

Total 

2,700 

2,911 

3,071 

3,101 

3,646 

5,307 

Index  number  

100 

108 

114 

115 

135 

197 
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The  average  prices  for  June,  lOlG,  show  an  increase  of  97  per 
cent  over  the  average  for  1911.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
average  here  used  is  an  arithmetical  one,  and  that  if  each  article  is 
considered  in  relation  to  its  consumi)tion  in  an  average  household 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  Avill  probably  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  table  indicates. 
A  Comparison,  of  Prices  in  1916  with  1914. 

The  foUoAving  is  a  list  of  products,  with  their  prices,  in  June,  1916, 
as  compared  with  July,  1914;  also  the  per  cent  of  increase  of  eacii 
article  during  this  period : 


Price 

Price 

Per 

Price 

Price 

Per 

Articles. 

July, 

June, 

cent  in- 

Articles. 

July, 

June, 

cent  in- 

1914 

1916. 

crease. 

1914. 

1916. 

crease. 

Beef kilo.. 

SO.  378 

$0,720 

91 

Eggs,  fresh 

.dozen.. 

$0.  252 

$0,400 

.53 

Soup  meat do 

.335 

.632 

95 

Wheat  Hour 

...kilo.. 

.083 

.117 

42 

Mutton: 

Rye  flour 

..do.... 

.053 

.104 

95 

Hind  quarter.. do 

.399 

.726 

82 

Potato  flour 

..do.... 

.125 

.233 

85 

Fore  quarter. . .  do 

.375 

.696 

86 

Peas 

..do.... 

.093 

.243 

160 

Salted do.... 

.300 

.576 

92 

Barley 

..do.... 

.072 

.125 

74 

Veal: 

Rice 

..do.... 

.128 

.174 

35 

Hind  quarter.. do 

.385 

.761 

97 

Oats 

..do.... 

.091 

.134 

47 

Fore  quarter... do 

.345 

.704 

104 

Coflee: 

Yoimg do 

.243 

.731 

90 

Jaya 

..do.... 

.753 

.798 

6 

Pork: 

Guatemala.. 

..do.... 

.678 

.710 

5 

Fresh do.... 

.377 

.702 

86 

Santos  and  Rio. 

..do.... 

.592 

.632 

3 

Salted,      Norwegian 

Sugar: 

kilo.. 

.391 

.670 

71 

Refined 

..do.... 

.155 

.276 

87 

American do 

.412 

.557 

35 

Crushed 

..do.... 

.147 

.276 

83 

Butter: 

Granulated . . 

..do.... 

.139 

.254 

51 

Dairy do 

.653 

.828 

27 

Coal 100  kilos.. 

.715 

2.272 

218 

Mountain do 

.594 

.771 

30 

Margarine: 

Best  quality. ..do 

.385 

.469 

22 

Second  quality. do 

.289 

.383 

32 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  figures  the  prices  of  all  articles 
of  consumption  have  continued  to  steadily  increase  from  week  to 
week. 
Poor  Crops — Large  Financial  Returns. 

The  weather  conditions  in  1915  were  unfavorable  to  the  crops,  the 
temperature  being  below  normal,  especially  during  the  summer 
months.  Plants  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  other  pests 
to  a  greater  extent  than  usual.  The  total  value  of  all  crops  was 
officially  estimated  to  have  been  $73,906,171,  as  compared  with 
$56,272,173  in  1914.  The  prices  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  products 
were  high  throughout  the  jeai\  which  compensated  for  the  reduction 
in  quantity,  the  total  value  being  the  highest  ever  recorded. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  various  crops  for  1914 
and  1915 : 


Articles. 


Wheat.... 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Mang  corn 
Peas 


$266, 914 

837, 798 

1, 502, 044 

3,701,495 

242, 167 

144, 227 


1915 


$414, 049 

1,128,012 

2,634,033 

7,015,101 

425,758 

255,994 


Articles. 


Potatoes... 
Turnips... 

Hay 

Straw 

Total 


1914 


$6,612,313 

685, 235 

39,359,820 

2, 859, 500 


56, 272, 173 


1915 


J6, 779, 3S2 

772, 702 

48, 903, 808 

5,576,072 


73, 906, 171 


Increased  Imports  from  America. 

Xo  data  are  available  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  imports  into 
Norway  from  the  United  States,  except  those  that  have  been  pub- 
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lished  by  the  United  States  Government.  According  to  these  sta- 
tistics the  vahie  of  American  goods  imported  into  Norway  during 
1915  was  $10,900,000,  as  compared  with  $19,000,000  in  1914.  This 
trade  was  principality  limited  by  the  amount  of  goods  that  American 
exporters  could  deliver.  Prices,  quality,  credit  terms,  etc.,  played 
little  part  in  these  transactions,  sales  being  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  ability  to  make  prompt  deliveries. 
Steps  to  be  Taken  by  American  Exporters  to  Retain  Trade. 

American  manufacturers,  in  order  to  retain  the  footing  already 
gained,  should,  to  some  extent,  conform  to  the  methods  adopted  by 
their  competitors.  Their  reluctance  to  grant  long  credit  terms  will 
unfavorably  affect  their  future  position  in  this  market  unless  a  more 
liberal  financial  policy  is  followed.  British  and  German  exporters 
have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  quoting  longer  credit  terms.  They 
are  able  to  do  this  because  their  agents  cover  the  ground  regularly 
and  keep  in  close  touch  with  customers. 

Another  important  factor  which  must  be  considered  is  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  exclusive  agencies.  Many  American  firms  object  to 
such  a  policy,  but  import  agents  as  a  rule  are  unwilling  to  handle  goods 
on  any  other  basis.  Norway  is  a  small  country  with  only  2,250,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  market  is  not  large  enough  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  introduce  goods  unless  given  the  exclusive  agency  for 
the  whole  country.  These  agents  all  belong  to  an  association  which 
carefully  protects  their  interests.  If  any  member  applies  for  or 
accepts  an  agency  held  by  another  member  he  is  at  once  expelled  from 
the  association.  Thej  sell  only  to  wholesalers,  and  often  have  sub- 
agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Goods  in  most  cases  arc 
shipped  and  billed  direct  to  the  purchaser,  a  copy  of  the  invoice  be- 
ing sent  to  the  agent.  Sometimes  the  agent  is  instructed  to  make 
collections,  but  in  most  instances  the  consignee  makes  direct  payment 
to  the  shipper. 

Necessity  of  Keeping  Agents  Supplied  with  Stock. 

A  matter  of  importance  is  the  question  of  keeping  agents  well  sup- 
plied with  stock.  There  are  many  lines  of  goods  where,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  trade  will  go  to  the  firm  whose  products  can  first  be 
inspected  and  delivered  promptly.  As  an  example  the  trade  in  shoe 
leather  might  be  cited.  A  good  deal  of  American  shoe  leather  is  sold 
in  Norway  through  German  firms  at  enhanced  prices  because  these 
firms  keep  large  stocks  in  the  hands  of  their  Norwegian  agents,  who 
are  thus  able  to  show  the  goods  and  make  immediate  deliveries.  The 
German  firm  does  not  require  payment  until  the  goods  are  sold.  So 
much  importance  is  attached  to  seeing  the  goods  before  they  are  pur- 
chased that  American  glazed  kid,  for  instance,  which  might  be 
obtained  at  say  18  cents  per  square  foot  if  ordered  direct  from  the 
United  States,  will  bring  21  cents  when  sold  in  the  manner  specified. 

The  average  import  agent  in  Norway  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
cash  for  goods  to  be  held  in  stock,  and  perhaps  American  firms  would 
not  be  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  keeping  stocks  in  the  hands  of  their 
agents  without  previous  payment,  but  it  is  thought  that  some  method 
could  be  found  whereby  the  risk  would  be  eliminated  or  at  least  modi- 
fied as,  for  instance,  by  obtaining  bank  guarantees.  The  chief  com- 
petitors are  the  British  and  the  Germans,  whose  proximity  to  the 
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Norwegian  markets  gives  tliem  many  advantages  over  other  competi- 
tors. 
Efforts  to  Foster  Trade  Relations  Between  United.  States  and  Norway. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Nor- 
wegian-American Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  to  foster  trade 
rehiti(jns  between  the  two  countries.  Negotiations  are  under  way  to 
obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Norwegian  Government  in  connection 
w^th  a  scheme  for  an  exhibition  of  American  goods  in  Christiania. 
An  industrial  fair  would  do  much  to  promote  American  trade,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  American  firms  interested  in  this  market  will  use 
their  influence  to  have  the  plan  carried  through.  Although  the  coun- 
try is  making  rapid  strides,  industrial  development  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  for  some  time  to  come  Norway  will  be  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  for  most  manufactured  articles.  The  utilization  of 
its  enormous  water  power  is  assisting  in  the  economic  development 
of  Norway. 
Norway's  Industrial  Development. 

According  to  a  recent  report  electrotechnical  plants  in  Norway 
have  rapidly  increased  in  ninnber  and  importance  in  recent  years. 
The  following  figures  are  taken  from  official  publications  and  cover 
up  to  July  1  of  each  year : 


Items. 

1913 

1915 

Items. 

1913 

1915 

1,310 

457,879 

151 

13,964 

159,091 

199,690 

1,515 

449,127 

137 

19,304 

216, 809 

304, 128 

Power  by  other  users,  kilo- 
watts  

16,841 

1, 303, 302 
4,774 
16,460 

Generatorcapacity,  kilowatts 
Batteries,  number 

29  603 

.\pparatus  installed: 

Number  glow  lamps 

Number  arc  lamps 

Number  motors 

Batteries,rapacity, kilowatts. 
Power  taken  by  motors,  kilo- 

1,965,440 
3,603 
24, 689 

Power    by    electrochemical 
works,  kilowatts 

In  some  localities  it  is  possible  to  obtain  power  at  less  than  $5  per 
horsepower  year  and  in  one  case  almost  as  low  as  $2.50.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  ammonium  nitrate  industry  alone  amounts  to  over 
$40,000,000  and  the  output  is  about  150,000'  tons  of  fertilizer  a  year. 
Many  of  the  industries,  such  as  paper,  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  textile, 
iron  and  metal  manufactures,  and  the  chemical  and  electrochemical 
industries  are  dependent  on  w^ater  power.  The  capital  w^ealth  of 
the  country  is  too  small  for  the  full  development  of  these  industries, 
and  although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  foreign  capital  invested  in 
Norway  more  is  required.  In  addition  much  capital  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  abroad  and  the  United  States  has  participated  largely 
in  financing  Norwegian  industries. 

"Unfavorable  Trade  Balance  Between  "United  States  and  Norway. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  correct  the  unfavorable  trade  balance 
existing  between  the  two  countries  in  order  that  the  exchange  of 
goods  may  be  more  equal.  In  1915  the  value  of  Norway's  purchases 
from  the  United  States  was  over  six  times  as  great  as  its  sales  to  that 
countiy.  When  the  war  is  over  and  competition  is  renewed  such  a 
situation  if  continued  will  tend  to  weaken  the  present  position  of 
the  United  States  in  this  market.  Unless  a  reciprocal  trade  is  de- 
veloped to  offset  sales  with  purchases  much  of  the  advantage  gained 
through  the  war  will  disappear. 
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Principal  Articles  Exported  from  Norway. 

From  the  following  export  statistics  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of 
the  articles  NorAvay  sends  to  other  countries,  the  larger  portion  of 
Avhich  now  goes  to  Great  Britain  and  German3^  The  figures  for 
1915  are  preliminary  and  only  the  quantities  are  obtainable : 


Articles. 


Aluminum metric  tons. . 

Bone  meal do 

Calcium  carbide do 

Cellulose do 

Clothespins do 

Coal  tar do 

Copper do  — 

Cordage do  — 

Cyanamide do 

Feltspar do 

Ferrosilicon do  — 

Fish: 

Canned do 

Cod,  dried do 

Cod,  salted do 

Guano do 

Ilerrtng,  fresh do 

Fish  and  whale  meal do 

Fish  nets do 

Hides  and  skins do  — 

Horses number. . 

Iron  ore metric  tons . . 


1914 

1915 

2,942 

2,828 

538 

591 

63, 723 

77,952 

19<i,  710 

224,608 

327 

221 

2,521 

2,143 

3,oeo 

2,863 

418 

297 

13, 720 

24,787 

1,991 

893 

0,144 

9,910 

34,920 

51,773 

15,018 

10,821 

53,280 

43,518 

13,449 

10,SG5 

73, 100 

58,038 

8,978 

10,348 

120 

28 

6,768 

2,011 

4,590 

1,175 

311,443 

161,982 

Articles. 


Iron-ore  briquets . .  .metric  tons . 
Lumber,  cut,  sawn,  and  planed 

cubic  meters 

Nickel metric  tons. 

Matches do. . . 

Nitrate  of  soda do. . . 

Nitrite  of  soda do... 

Norwegian  saltpeter do. . . 

Milk    and    cream,    condensed 

metric  tons 

Paper: 

Cardboard metric  tons. 

Printing do. . . 

Wrapping do . . . 

PjTites do . . . 

Sodium do. . . 

Steel do... 

Timber  products. .cubic  meters. 

Whalebone metric  tons. 

Wood  flour do. . . 

Wood  pulp,  mechanical do.. 

Zinc do. . . 


156,352 

648,743 
696 
4,482 
9, 306 
8,906 
75,176 

19,915 

5,928 

94,115 

14, 586 

360, 228 

475 

1,416 

296, 746 

180 

98,719 

441,635 

16,517 


261,386 

854,089 

756 

5,747 

7,372 

7,395 

38,168 

17,171 

6,998 

105,171 

31,771 

460,304 

577 

2,005 

518, 760 

250 

38,854 

507,902 

22,627 


Imports  from  Foreign  Countries. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  principal  imports  into 
Norway.  The  figures  for  1915  are  only  preliminary,  as  the  official 
figures  are  not  yet  available.  Articles  that  are  subject  to  specific 
duties  are  given  in  metric  tons,  while  those  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duties  are  given  in  American  currency. 


Article. 


Animals: 

Cattle number.. 

Horses do.... 

Aluminum,  copper,  etc.,  in 
plates,   bolts,   and   bars, 

metric  tons 

Automobiles number. . 

Anchors  and  chains, 

metric  tons 

Bacon,     hams,     etc., 

metric  tons 

Basic  slag metric  tons. . 

BreadstuIIs: 

Barley do 

Corn do 

Oats do 

Rice do 

Rye do 

Rye  flour do 

Wheat do 

Wheat  flour do 

Bicycles number. . 

Cables,  electric value. . 

Cash  registers do 

Cement metric  tons.. 

Chemicals  and  dyes: 

Ammonia    and    salts 

of metric  tons.. 

Anihne  dyes do 

Coal  tar do 

Dyewood  extracts,  met- 
ric tons 

Extract  of  bark,  metric 

tons 

Cigars  and  cigarettes,  metric 

tons 

Clay, ground. .metric  tons.. 


1915 


21,189 

498 

5,643 
60 

1,149 

1,804 

440 

320 

2,650 

2,258 

3,462 

2,857 

34,741 

25,020 

S2, 463 
41,810 

24,673 
44,930 

7,371 
6,427 

8,580 
5,719 

148,329 

170, 466 

33, 916 

17,388 

50, 251 

69,326 

71,302 
5,083 

69, 160 
2,054 

§895,244 

$69,519 

42, 967 

$832,961 

$50, 281 

27,312 

10,051 
267 

10,838 
254 

1,062 

574 

3,241 

4,085 

5,299 

3,948 

177 

152 

14,511 

12,313 

Article. 


Coal metric  tons.. 

Cocoa  beans    and    butter, 

metric  tons 

Coflee metric  tons. . 

Copra do 

Cotton  Goods do 

Copper  wire do 

Cork,  raw do 

Creosote  and  creosote  oil, 

metric  tons 

Fibers: 

Cotton metric  tons.. 

Hemp do 

FLre  brick do 

Fruits: 

Apples  and  pears,  metric 

tons 

Oranges    and    lemons, 

metric  tons 

Gasoline metric  tons . . 

Glue do 

Glycerin do 

Hides: 

Dry metric  tonsi . 

Raw do 

Hoops,  barrel number. . 

Iron,  bar,  bolt,  and  hoop, 

metric  tons 

Iron  bolts,  ships  knees,  etc., 

metric  tons 

Iron  copying  presses,  stoves, 

boilers,  etc.  .metric  tons. . 

Iron    pipe5,  girders,    etc., 

metric  tons 

Iron  plates: 

Galvanized. metric  tons. . 
Rough do 


2, 504, 602 

1,469 
11,898 
5,240 
3,827 
1,330 
1,142 

2,460 

6,582 
4,058 
15,468 


1,798 

7,806 

3,266 

294 

495 

912 

3,857 
9,418,000 

44,951 

30, 490 

3,978 

18,986 

34,021 
41, 125 


1915 


2,758,202 

1,751 
24, 152 

8,378 
4,316 
2,885 
1,193 

2,357 

12,786 
4,146 
14,185 


1,610 

7,236 

6,948 

310 

791 

1,330 

3,729 

17,948,000 

62,999 

48,296 

3,527 

22,030 

41, 710 
70,829 
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Article. 


Kainit metric  tons. 

Lard do. . . 

Lead: 

Raw do... 

In  ions,plates,etc.do. . . 

Red do... 

White do... 

Leather do. .. 

Linen,   hemp,   and  jnte 

goods metric  tons. 

Liaoleum do. . . 

Linseed do. . . 

Limestone do. . . 

Malt do... 

Meat,  fresh do... 

Molasses do. . . 

Motors,  for  steam,  water, 

gas,  oil,  etc value. 

Machinery: 

Mowers  and  reapers, 
vaUie 

Separators value. 

Sewing  and  knitting, 
value 

Writing  and  calculat- 
ing  value. 

Other do... 

Ocher,  etc metric  tons. 

Oil: 

Animal  and  vegetable, 
metric  tons 

Boiled  and  linseed, 
metric  tons 

Cocoa metric  tons. 

Cotton do... 

Olive do... 

Rosin  and  castor. do. . . 

Oilcake,  linseed do... 

Petroleum do... 

Paper: 

Printing do. .. 

Roofing do. .. 

Writing do. .. 

AV  rapping do. . . 

Pianos number. 

Pig  iron metric  tons. 

Polish,  shoe do. .. 

Powder,  bleaching. .  .do. . . 

Rosin do... 

Rubber  goods do... 


1914 


23, 491 

530 

439 
539 
540 
92 
4,33S 

2, 954 
1,39.-. 
11,92S 
76, 944 
3, 725 
6, 20(1 
7,987 

744, 102 


.5202,  .581 
S13,5, 715 

§291,905 

.■$124,110 
?5, 417,  218 
1,893 


16, 068 

779 
2,374 
6, 503 
2,428 
3, 223 
37, 973 
87, 268 

1,218 
2,412 

513 

1,943 

1,203 

32, 254 

126 
4,100 
2,995 

630 


1915 


14, 960 
34 

879 
807 
046 
158 
3,651 

3,952 
1, 601 
13, 179 

70, 939 
3, 688 
1,969 
6, 995 

S860, 874 


§132,010 
S143, 460 

$337, 805 

$208, 958 

4, 708, 321 

1,860 


28, 091 

592 
3, 185 
11,974 
5,772 
4,414 
32, 276 
65, 945 

654 
2,180 

635 

2, 553 

1,840 

33, 208 

121 
3,  .526 
6,013 

571 


Article. 


Rubber,  raw  .  .metric  tons. 

Sailing  f  registered  tons 

vessels  \  number 

Soda: 

Calcined . . .  metric  tons . . 

Caustic do 

Sulphate  of do 

Soap do 

Spirits  in  casks do 

Steamships.{^a"r'!':"?: 

Steel metric  tons.. 

Steel  wires,  cables,  and  net- 
ting   metric  tons . . 

Sugar do 

Sulphur do 

Superphosphate    of    lime, 

metric  tons 

Sirup metric  tons . , 

Tallow  and  oleomargarine, 

metric  tons 

Tiles metric  tons . . 

Tin   in   rolls,    plates,    etc, 

metric  tons 

Tin,  raw metric  tons. . 

Tobacco,  leaf do 

Tools     and     implements, 

value 

Tram  bolts,  railway  rails, 

metric  tons 

Vaseline,  axle  grease,  etc., 

metric  tons 

Watches: 

Gold number. . 

Silver do 

Other  material... do 

Wines,    in    casks,    metric 

tons 

Wheels  and  axles,  metric 

tons 

Wood  tar metric  tons. . 

Wool  and  shoddy do 

A'/oolen  goods do 

Yarn: 

Woolen do 

Cotton do 

Zinc: 

Raw do 

White do... 


331 
14,499 

81 

672 

47,720 

28 

18,423 

1,902 

11,091 

!-,56 

2,  245 

112,721 

Gl 

2,638 

21,581 

2,189 

10,035 

881 

2,840 

221,755 

136 

1,697 

17,519 
44, 256 
10,347 

20,429 
39,377 
6,804 

9,168 
10, 640 

2,759 
13,829 

8,729 
1,715 

10,641 
2,331 

369 

293 

2,107 

211 

837 

2,082 

$834,297 

$887,080 

21,834 

32,337 

6,467 

10,360 

4,304 
36,766 
26,228 

6,447 
40, 638 
19, 395 

4,271 

5,192 

3,869 
2,446 
1,410 
1,486 

2,818 
2,123 
2,224 
1,385 

775 
2,213 

444 

1,887 

16,506 
2,200 

29,582 
2,368 

Exports  to  the  United  States  by  Consular  Districts. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1915,  according  to  in- 
voices certified  at  the  American  consulates  and  agencies  in  Norway, 
were  vakied  at  $7,200,857,  compared  with  $13,115,209  in  1914,  and 
$9,233,01-1  in  1913.' 

The  vahie  of  the  exports  for  the  past  three  years  by  consuhir  dis- 
tricts was  as  follows : 


Consular  districts. 


Christiania 

Trondhjem  agency 

Christianssaud  agency 

Bergen 

Stavanger 

Total 


1913 


$5, 349,  ,S09 

301,018 

392, 710 

1,333,091 

1,856,386 


9, 233, 014 


$7, 785, 592 

436, 949 

6.8.8, 5S9 

1,861,060 

2,343,019 


13, 115, 209 


1915 


$4, 274, 585 

162, 874 

292, 713 

1,2.35,125 

1,235,560 


7, 200,  857 


? 
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Principal  Articles  Exported  to  the  Tlnited  States. 

The  following-  table  sliows  some  of  the  prirxcip.il  articles  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  with,  their  declared 
values,  as  invoiced  at  the  consulates  and  consular  agencies. 


Articles. 


1913 


FROM  CilEISTIANIA. 


Books 

Cheese 

Chemicals. . . 
Cod  liver  oil. 
FertUizers... 

Fish 

Fishhooks... 

Hides 

Matches 

Old  rope 

Old  rubber.. 

Paper 

Wood  lloiu-.. 
Wood  pulp.. 


FKOII  TRONDHJEM 
AGENCY. 


Brandy 

Canned  jroods . 
Cod  liver  oil. . . 

Herring 

Hides 

Paper 

Wood  pulp — 


FROM  CDRISTIANS- 
SAND  AGENCY. 


Aluminum 

Fish,  salted  mack- 
erel  

Platinum  ore 

AVood  flour 


FROM  BERGEN. 


Aluminum 

Fish: 

Anchovies . 

Caimed 


S28, 959 
23,311 
69, 483 
16,988 

210, 651 
13,922 
29, 290 

194, 153 

122,971 
20, 313 
40, 063 

165, 504 

45,806 

,  084, 030 


19, 701 
20, 118 
68, 071 


30,931 
69, 568 
7,708 


641,125 

295, 074 

287, 000 

2,522 


14,  523 


3,209 
44, 651 


1914 


$24, 930 
25, 988 
51,723 
19, 125 

253, 731 
70, 567 
42,441 

360,854 
88,851 
17, 674 
18,636 

300, 904 

43, 578 

5, 556, 255 


18, 556 
7,636 
74, 939 
52,206 
180, 316 
43, 227 
27, 248 


384, 438 

270, 467 

23,600 

8,111 


33,768 

3,141 
96, 926 


1915 


S19, 153 
10, 933 

186, 299 
10,649 

172,335 
24, 754 
45, 434 

192, 713 
90,414 
18, 483 
20,604 

113, 887 

31,258 

3,214,115 


4,689 
12, 452 
33,440 
43,548 
34, 795 

3,108 


158, 919 

119,861 
11,500 


9,173 

4,923 
33,901 


Articles. 


FROM  BERGEN  — 

continued. 
Fish — Continued: 

Cod,  salted 

Dried 

Herring,  sailed. 
Mackerel, 

salted 

S  ar  d  i  n  e  s , 

canned 

Furs,  fur  skins 

Hides  and  skins 

Oil: 

Cod  liver 

Lubricating — 

Stigar 

V/ood  flour , 


FROM    STAVANGER. 


Clothespins 

Fish: 

Herring, 
pickled    and 

salted 

Mackerel, 
pickled    and 

salted 

Sardines,  in  oil, 

etc 

Otliers,  in  tin 
packages: 

Herring 

Mackerel . . . 
Anchovies  . 
Fish  balls.. 

Fertilizers,  fisli 

Furs,  fur  skins 

Meat    and     dairy 
products: 
Meat  products: 
Canned  meat 
Dairy       prod- 
ucts: Cheese.. 


1913 


S14,  T47 
201, 936 
197, 164 

154, 244 

255, 631 

842 

225,100 

123,263 
2,212 


640 

118,220 

242,358 
989,084 


233,587 
34,824 
17,380 
94, 898 
48,414 
IS,  431 


13, 126 
2,449 


1914 


517,830 
260, 326 
154,908 

330, 108 

376, 203 

63, 187 

358, 181 

71,615 
2,148 


16,404 
17,298 

45,181 

227, 492 
1,367,959 


298, 000 
85,846 
28,352 
81,679 

120,239 


9,955 
15, 950 


1915 


$8,981 

232,025 

46,678 

52,143 

214,560 
153,841 
341,206 

69,887 

425 

13,183 


9,828 

6,399 

112,280 
781,403 


108,466 
68,651 
14,392 
68,372 
22,638 
5,042 


6,896 
8,176 


Norway's  Mercantile  Marine. 

Norway,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  is  the  greatest  seafaring 
nation  in  the  world.  Its  mercantile  marine  on  January  1,  191G,  con- 
sisted of  3,486  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  2,756,391,  or  an  average  of 
more  than  one  ton  for  each  inhabitant,  and  practically  the  whole  fleet 
is  owned  by  Norwegian  citizens.  The  net  increase  in  the  number  of 
steamers  built  or  purchased  in  1915  was  66,  with  a  tonnage  of  128,797; 
and  of  motor  vessels  55,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,786.  There  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  49  sailing  vessels  of  31,735  tons.  The  total  net  increase  was 
therefore  72  vessels  and  99,848  tons. 

The  Norwegian- American  Line,  which  started  in  1913  with  two 
first-class  steamers  of  11,000  gross  tons  each,  increased  its  service 
between  New  York  and  Norway  with  six  steamers  of  from  6,000  to 
8,000  tons  dead-weight,  besides  chartering  many  other  vessels  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  trade  with  the  United  States.  This  company 
paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  in  1915. 

Shipping  Companies  Make  Large  Profits  in  1915. 

Norwegian  shipping  profited  by  the  high  freight  rates  in  1915. 
Some  of  the  companies  owning  tramp  steamers  which  had  been 
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bought  before  the  war  and  were  free  for  charter  when  the  rates  went 
up  paid  large  dividends,  in  some  cases  as  high  as  200  jjer  cent.  Some 
of  the  whaling  companies  turned  their  steamers  into  freight  carriers. 
Det  Bergenske  Dampskibsselskab,  which  has  maintained  a  daily 
service  between  Bergen  and  Newcastle  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
announced  a  profit  of  $1,420,400  on  a  capital  of  $2,412,000  in 
1915,  and  Det  Nordenf  jeldske  Dampskibsselskab,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,742,000,  a  profit  of  $1,232,800  for  the  same  year!  These  companies 
increased  their  capital  to  $3,752,000  and  $2,680,000,  respectively.  The 
various  companies  under  the  control  of  the  three  largest  shipping 
firms  in  Christiania  also  reported  extensive  profits. 

In  three  companies  dividends  of  200  per  cent  were  distributed  dur- 
ing the  3'ear.  A  Norwegian  shipping  paper  estimated  that  in  the  year 
1915  74  new  shipping  companies  were  founded  in  NorM-ay  with  a 
total  capital  of  $18,000,000.  Existing  companies  also  raised  new  cap- 
ital to  the  extent  of  about  $5,000,000.  In  an  article  on  the  shipping 
and  economic  expansion  of  the  country  a  Norwegian  paper,  known 
?s  Aftenposten,  calculates  tbe  gross  profits  of  the  shipping  compa- 
nies for  1915  to  have  been  about  $135,000,000. 
Comparatively  Xittle  Activity  in  Shipbuilding. 

The  prosperous  state  of  affairs  in  Norwegian  shipping  has  not 
caused  an  increase  in  the  shipbuilding  activity  of  the  country,  al- 
though nearly  all  the  shipbuilding  firms  have  greatly  increased  their 
share  capital.  The  reason  for  the  small  increase  in  shipbuilding  is  the 
fact  that  the  yards  were  already  Avorking  at  full  capacit}^  The 
scarcity  of  raw  materials  was  an  additional  drawback  to  a  more  rapid 
expansion  of  the  industry.  New  companies  have  been  formed  for 
building  additional  plants  to  accommodate  the  increasing  demand  for 
ships. 
The  Fishing  Industry — Government  Aid  to  Fishermen. 

The  fisheries  along  the  coast  may  be  divided  into  two  large  groups: 
Cod  fisheries  and  herring  fisheries;  the  former  yielded  in  1915  some- 
what less  than  in  former  year?,  but  the  herring  catch  was  well  above 
an  average  year.  The  values  of  the  total  catch  for  1914  and  1915  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Kind. 


Herring 
Fish  oil. 
Cod  fish 


1914 


S7, 881, 000 

335,000 

14,148,000 


$20,823,000 
1,634,000 
19,405,000 


Kind. 


Fish  oil  and  guano. 
Total 


1914 


$2,122,000 


24,486,000 


S8, 466, 000 


50,388,000 


A  large  part  of  the  exports  of  codfish  is  usually  shipped  to  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  but  on  account  of  the  high  prices  for 
cod,  and  the  high  freights  to  the  Mediterranean,  exports  to  those 
countries  were  much  reduced  during  1915. 

The  fishing  industry  has  been  progressing  during  late  years.  By 
the  use  of  motor  craft,  which  can  be  quickly  transferred  from  one 
l^art  of  the  coast  to  another,  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  move- 
ment of  fish  in  large  shoals  toward  the  coast. 

The  Government  assists  the  fishing  industry  in  many  ways,  and 
county  and  private  organizations  have  also  been  of  assistance. 
There  are  now^  special  funds  from  which  fishermen  can  borrow  money 
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at  reasonable  rates  for  purchasing  boats  and  other  equipment,  and 
on  such  conditions  that  the  principal  of  the  loan  can  be  repaid  in 
installments. 

The  Government  has  also  instituted  voluntary  accident  insurance 
for  the  fishermen,  and  has  made  appropriations  for  their  education. 

The  lighthouse  service  has  been  taxed  to  provide  lights  along  the 
fairwaj^s  of  the  fjords  and  sounds  of  the  extensive  coast  line.  The 
number  of  lights  along  the  coast  increased  from  465  in  1897  to  1,294 
in  1915,  most  of  the  new  lights  having  been  placed  in  the  fishing 
districts. 

The  Society  for  the  Saving  of  Life,  a  private  organization  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  owns  24  lifeboats  and  has  done 
valuable  service  during  the  winter  fishing. 

Development  of  Canning  Industry. 

The  canning  business  was  started  in  1870,  and  in  1890  exports  of 
canned  fish  amounted  to  only  333  tons,  while  in  1914  they  amounted 
to  34,919  tons,  and  in  1915  to  51,773  tons.  ^ 

The  transportation  of  fresh  fish  in  refrigerators  has  developed 
the  market,  especially  for  the  various  kinds  of  herring.  Salmon 
was  the  first  fish  to  be  shipped  in  ice,  but  later  this  method  of  ship- 
ment was  applied  to  the  less  expensive  fish,  and  now  a  large  part  of 
the  herring  catch  is  transported  in  this  w^ay,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  export.  Some  of  the  fish  exported  is  sent  by  special 
steamers  direct  from  the  fishing  districts,  but  a  large  amount  is 
shipped  on  coast  steamers,  which  connect  with  steamers  sailing  from 
Bergen  and  Stavanger  to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  or  Denmark. 
There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  frozen  herring  for  bait  used  in  the  cod 
fisheries. 

Steamers  and  the  larger  sailing  craft  are  not  used  as  much  as 
formerly  in  the  fishing  industry.  Motor  boats  and  dories,  however,^ 
are  used  extensively. 

The  Codfish  Districts. 

Cod  fishing  takes  place  in  several  districts,  and  among  them  is 
the  Lofoten  district,  which  consists  of  a  Chain  of  large,  mountainous 
islands  which  slant  out  in  the  ocean  from  the  coast.  The  Finmark 
district  stretches  northeastward  from  Lofoten  round  the  North 
Cape  to  the  border  of  Kussia ;  south  of  Lofoten  there  are  the  districts 
of  Nordland,  Trenderlagen,  and  Eomsdal. 

A  number  of  steamers  go  to  Iceland  to  fish  cod.  The  catches  ob- 
tained there,  however,  are  disposed  of  in  Iceland  waters  or  carried 
direct  to  foreign  ports.  The  value  in  1915  of  the  cod  fishing  in  Nor- 
way amounted  to  $8,020,000.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  value  of 
roe,  liver,  cod-liver  oil,  etc.,  estimated  at  $3,100,000,  or  a  ffrancl  total 
of  $11,720,000. 

In  1915  the  price  of  klip  fish  (dry  salted  cod)  rose  from  $18.75 
per  100  kilos  in  April  to  $22.75  in  August;  the  price  of  stock  fish 
(dried  cod)  rose  from  $22.75  per  20  kilos  in  January  to  $34.85  in 
November.  For  cold  cleared,  steamed  medicinal  oil  the  price  in  Jan- 
uary was  $20.60  per  barrel  of  25  gallons,  wliich  gradually  increased 
to  $84  in  October. 
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He?ring  Fisheries. 

Herring  are  divided  into  four  main  classes:  Large  herring,  spring 
herring,  fat  herring,  and  small  herring  or  brisling. 

While  codfish  has  for  years  found  its  best  market  in  southern 
Europe  and  in  Central  and  South  America,  the  herring,  in  different 
forms,  has  been  a  more  popular  fish  in  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe. 

Salted  large  herring,  which  in  January,  1915,  was  valued  at  $4  to 
$5  per  barrel,  rose  during  the  spring  to  $8  and  $9  a  barrel.  During 
the  summer  a  similar  kind  of  herring  appeared  in  the  market  and 
was  sold  for  $12  to  $13  a  barrel.  The  season  began  again  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  prices  then  ranged  between  $15  and  $18  per  barrel. 

Salted  spring  herring  in  Slarch  sold  for  about  $6  and  by  the  end 
of  May  for  $8  per  barrel.  Salted  fat  herring  was  sold  in  February 
at  $10  to  $11  per  barrel  for  the  old  pack.  At  the  opening  of  the 
season  in  July  prime  goods  of  this  catch  opened  at  $14  per  barrel; 
in  August  rising  to  $1G;  in  September  to  $18;  and  in  October  the 
maximum  prices  of  $21  and  $22  were  obtained.  The  Iceland  salted 
herring  appears  on  the  market  about  the  same  time  as  the  fat  herring 
and  the  price  advanced  from  $12  per  barrel  in  August  to  $18  and  $19 
in  October. 

The  small  herring  and  brisling  are  used  largely  by  the  fish  packing 
establishments  for  canning  and  are  largely  exported,  although  a 
great  deal  of  it  in  a  fresh  condition  is  consumed  in  the  home  market. 
Heavy  export  duties  were  placed  on  the  shipments  of  herring  during 
the  latter  part  of  1915.  Owing  to  the  high  prices  obtained  in  foreign 
markets  for  salted  fish  the  domestic  consumption  declined,  and  the 
poorer  classes,  who  usually  rely  on  fresh  fish  for  a  large  part  of  their 
daily  food  rations,  were  forced  to  curtail  their  purchases. 
Whale  Fishing — Principal  Fields  of  Operation. 

IMost  of  the  whale  fishing  is  done  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
In  1915  operations  were  carried  on  around  Iceland,  Faroe  Islands, 
South  Georgia,  South  Shetland,  South  Orkney,  Falkland  Islands, 
coast  of  Chili,  Alaska,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  West,  South,  and 
East  Africa,  and  along  the  coast  of  West  Australia.  In  the  northern 
fields  the  catch  was  smaller  than  usual,  in  the  African  fields  the 
decrease  is  continuous,  but  the  South  Atlantic  fields  yielded  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  total  catch  yielded  465,000  barrels  of  whale  oil 
and  115,000  bags  of  guano,  bone  meal,  etc.,  with  a  value  of  $8,500,000. 

The  expenses  of  operation  and  outfit  have  increased  materially 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  at  times  coal  and  supplies  were 
difficult  to  obtain.  Vessels  bound  for  the  South  Atlantic  fields  went 
to  the  United  States  for  coal,  notwithstanding  the  long  detour.  Al- 
though there  was  a  limited  market  for  whale  oil,  prices  increased  con- 
siderably, and  at  the  end  of  1915  the  quotations  for  the  various  com- 
panies' shares  were  uniformly  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Exports  of  lumber  Increase. 

Owing  to  the  high  prices  of  timber  and  all  kinds  of  wood  manu- 
factures and  the  elimination  of  competitors  from  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, 1915  was  a  prosperous  year  for  forest  owners.    The  development 
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of  the  sawmills,  the  wood  pulp,  the  cellulose,  and  the  paper  indus- 
tries is  making  rapid  progress  in  Norway  due  to  the  plentiful  supply 
of  wood,  excellent  Avaterpower,  and  a  comparatively  close  proximity 
to  important  consuming  countries. 

The  trans])ortation  of  the  logs  from  the  forests  to  the  rivers  Avas 
rendered  difticult  and  expensive  because  of  the  heavy  snowfall,  the 
scarcity  of  horses  and  men,  and  the  high  cost  of  labor  Avhich  increased 
from  25  to  50  per  cent.  A  large  number  of  men  joined  the  neutrality 
guard,  and  the  horses  were  required  for  the  army. 

For  some  years  the  exports  of  timber  steadily  decreased  OAving  to 
the  demands  of  the  domestic  industries.  In  lOl-i  only  94:5,481  cubic 
meters  Avere  exported,  the  smallest  figure  for  GO  years,  but  in  1915, 
OAving  to  high  prices,  the  exports  amounted  to  1,372.849  cubic  meters. 
Pit  props,  deals,  battens,  and  boards  Avere  the  articles  showing  the 
greatest  increases  in  exportation. 

Cellulose  and  Wood-Pulp  Industries. 

The  cellulose  and  Avood-pulp  manufacturers  had  many  difficulties 
to  contend  Avith  in  1915.  The  price  of  coal  and  of  all  other  necessary 
material  Avas  high  and  although  better  prices  for  the  finished  prod- 
ucts Avere  obtained,  there  Avas  a  disproportion  betAveen  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  selling  price  that  continued  throughout  the 
year.  At  the  beginning  of  1915  the  local  market  price  for  mechani- 
cal wet  pulp  Avas  $9.40  per  ton  and  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite  $44.20. 
Prices  continued  to  rise,  finally  reaching  $12  and  $57.60,  respectiA'ely, 
and  the  price  of  bleached  cellulose  rose  from  $59  per  ton  to  $80.40. 
As  many  of  the  mills  were  working  on  pre-Avar  contracts,  it  was  not 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  prices.  Another  factor 
that  interfered  Avith  the  successful  operation  of  the  mills  was  the 
fluctuation  in  sterling  exchange ;  at  one  time  it  was  8  per  cent  aboA^e 
par  and  later  it  was  almost  C  per  cent  below  par.  Part  of  the  output 
is  consumed  in  NorAvay,  but  the  greater  portion  is  exported. 

The  exports  of  both  wood  pulp  and  cellulose  were  considerably 
greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  those  for  wood  pulp  amounting 
to  507,900  metric  tons,  compared  with  441,000  metric  tons  in  1914, 
and  those  for  cellulose  amounting  to  224,000  metric  tons,  compared 
Avith  190,700  the  previous  year.  Most  of  the  old  contracts  Avere  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1915,  and  1916  should  be  a  more  profitable  year 
for  the  manufacturers. 
Production  of  Paper  in  1915. 

The  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  1915  was  not  promising  for  the 
NorAvegian  paper  industry.  Prices  for  printing  paper  Avere  low, 
there  Avas  little  demand  for  Avrapping  paper,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction continued  to  rise.  Foreign  exchange  was  high,  but  as  the 
goods  Avere  sold  on  a  foreign-price  basis  losses  to  some  extent  Avere 
avoided.  The  favorable  exchange,  hoAvever,  did  not  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  fortunately  the  foreign  markets  later  became 
more  active,  prices  rose,  and  exports  increased  In  October  there 
Avas  a  further  decline  in  exchange  which  seriously  threatened  the 
Avholc  industry.  An  agreement  was  made  whereby  prices  of  paper  to 
be  exported  Avere  quoted  at  a  stipulated  rate  of  exchange,  and  this 
plan  Avas  successfully  carried  through. 
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Manufacturers  of  printing  paper  are  accustomed  to  draw  up  con- 
tracts for  periods  of  one  or  more  years  and  those  who  had  such  con- 
tracts on  hand  fared  badl.y.  There  was  a  demand  for  wrapping 
paper  and  the  prices  obtained  were  satisfactory.  The  exports  of 
printing  paper,  which  in  191-i  amounted  to  94,116  metric  tons,  rose  to 
105,171  metric  tons  in  1915,  and  the  exports  of  wrapping  paper  in- 
creased from  88,061  to  101,260  metric  tons.  The  year  1916  opened 
up  with  a  further  increase  in  paper  prices,  so  that  the  outlook  for 
the  paper  mills  is  more  assuring. 
Raw  Wool  Obtained  from  Argentina — lack  of  Dyestuffs. 

Most  of  the  raw  material  for  the  Norwegian  woolen  mills  is  ordi- 
narilj^  obtained  from  Great  Britain.  When  that  country  placed 
an  embargo  on  wool  exports  in  the  fall  of  1914  the  manufacturers 
began  to  import  Argentine  wool. 

Another  ctifEculty  was  the  lack  of  dyestuffs.  A  committee  was 
sent  to  Germany  and  an  agreement  was  made  under  which  Norway 
was  to  get  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity  supplied  in  1913.  This  amount, 
however,  was  not  sufficient. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  domestic  clip.  The  number  of  sheep  for  some  years 
has  remained  about  stationary. 

Cotton  Textiles  Principally  Supplied  by  Foreign  Markets — Glass  Manufacture. 

The  cotton  mills  were  kept  busy  throughout  the  year.  The  Nor- 
wegian demand  for  textile  goods,  however,  is  almost  entirely  supplied 
by  foreign  markets,  although  there  were  270  textile  factories  in  Nor- 
way in  1914  employing  11,428  hands.  Among  the  important  manu- 
factures in  this  industry  are  those  of  fishing  lines  and  ropes. 

There  was  an  increased  demand  for  manufactures  of  glass  in  1915 
and  the  year  was  a  favorable  one  for  this  industry. 

Peat  Used  in  Place  of  Coal. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal,  there  was  an  increased  production  of 
peat  in  Norway  in  1915.  There  are  extensive  peat  deposits  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  and  the  Government  contemplates  their 
exploitation.  It  is  proposed  to  acquire  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Christianssund,  N.  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  to  secure  the 
right  to  manufacture  peat  fuel  under  a  British  patent.  Negotiations 
to  that  end  have  been  in  progress,  the  intention  being  to  utilize  the 
patent  fuel  for  the  Norwegian  State  railways.  One  new  factory 
was  built  in  1915  and  several  old  ones  which  had  suspended  opera- 
tions were  reopened.  Most  of  them  produce  for  local  consumption 
only  and  the  quantity  which  reaches  the  general  market  does  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000  tons.  The  average  price  of  peat  was  about  $6.70  per  ton 
f .  o.  b.  works  in  1915.  There  is  said  to  be  a  demand  for  more  modern 
machinery  and  methods  of  work,  owing  to  the  growing  scarcity  of 
labor. 
Margarin  and  Chocolate  Industries — Tobacco  Market. 

The  manufacturers  of  margarin  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  suffi- 
cient supplies  of  the  raw  materials  that  come  mainly  from  the  United 
States.  The  freight  charges  for  this  class  of  goods  before  the  war 
were  $7.30  per  ton,  but  in  1915  the  rate  was  more  than  $48  per  ton. 
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Such  an  increase  necessitated  a  great  increase  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  manufactured  product,  which  was  easily  obtained,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  butter. 

Cocoa  beans  were  difficult  to  obtain  and  prices  Avere  high  through- 
out the  3'ear.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  price  of  sugar 
was  about  normal,  but  later  when  imports  from  Germany  were 
reduced  and  finally  stopped  prices  rose  sharply.  Manufacturers  of 
chocolate,  however,  sold  their  products  profitably  at  prices  not  more 
than  10  to  15  per  cent  above  normal. 

Very  little  tobacco  is  grown  in  Norway,  manufacturers  depending 
almost  entirel}'^  upon  foreign  sources  for  supplies  of  raw  material. 
The  Government  during  the  year  imposed  a  revenue  tax  on  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  snuff.  As  a  result  the  prices  of  the  manufactured 
products  Avere  considerably  higher,  but  wdth  apparently  no  unfavor- 
able influence  upon  sales,  and  the  output  of  the  factories  was  esti- 
mated to  have  been  as  great  as  in  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  leaf 
tobacco  amounted  to  2,082  tons,  as  compared  with  2,107  tons  in  the 
previous  j^ar. 

Production  of  Minerals  in  Norway. 

The  production  of  copper  and  pyrites  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  mineral  industry  in  Norway.  There  are  large  copper  deposits 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The  two  largest  mines  are  the 
Sulitelma  and  L0kken  at  which  one-half  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
industry  are  employed.  Increased  prices  were  obtained  for  both 
copper  and  pyrites  in  1915,  and  the  total  production  of  copper  was 
2,850  metric  tons  (metric  ton  equals  2,201.6  pounds)  and  525,000 
metric  tons  of  pyrites,  of  an  estimated  value  of  $6,700,000.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  pyrites  production  is  exported.  The  more 
important  mines  are  continually  enlarging  and  otherwise  improving 
their  plants. 

Iron  ore  comes  chiefly  from  deposits  in  the  northern  districts  (Syd- 
varanger,  Dunderlandsdalen,  Balagen,  etc.).  There  were  decreased 
exports  in  1915  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  coal,  machinery, 
and  other  supplies,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  amount  of  ore 
was  left  on  the  hands  of  the  mine  owners  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
On  account  of  the  lack  of  fuel  for  its  smelting  and  working,  most 
of  the  ore,  which  is  generally  of  a  low  grade,  is  exported. 

The  cement  industry  was  handicapped  in  1915  owing  to  the  con- 
stantly increasing  cost  of  materials  and  freights.  To  add  to  the 
difficulties  a  strike  took  place  in  the  building  trade  which  lasted 
through  the  late  spring  and  early  summer.  The  domestic  consump- 
tion of  cement  was  considerably  less  than  in  1914.  Imports,  however, 
fell  from  42,966  tons  in  1914 'to  27,312  tons  in  1915,  and  the  home 
industry  was  in  consequence  kept  fairly  bus}^  Extensions  and  im- 
provements in  the  factories  are  constantly  being  made,  and  the 
manufacturers  will  soon  be  able  to  supply  the  entire  home  market. 

Efforts  Being  Made  to  Develop  Steel  Industry. 

It  is  thought  that  in  order  to  profitably  work  and  develop  Norwe- 
gian shipbuilding  Awards  the  steel  industry  should  be  established  in 
the  country  and  several  new  companies  have  been  formed  for  sup- 
plying the  requirements  of  the  shipbuilding  industry.     There  is 
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plenty  of  iron  ore  in  the  countr}^,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  iron-smelt- 
ing industry  will  be  developed.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
polytechnic  association  and  the  association  of  Norwegian  civil  engi- 
neers to  consider  the  prospects  of  an  iron  industry  in  Norway,  and 
this  committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  works  near  Narvik. 
It  is  proposed  that  blast  furnaces  should  use  ore  from  Kiruna,  Lap- 
land, to  start  with,  and  later  on  Norwegian  ores.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  the  coal  required,  amounting  to  about  125<000 
tons  per  annum,  should  be  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  the  silver  mines  in  Kongsberg,  which  are  owned  by  the  (Jov- 
ernment,  15:|  metric  tons  of  silver  were  produced  during  the  year. 

Norwa}^  is  one  of  the  chief  producers  of  moh'bdenite.  The 
two  principal  mines  in  the  country  are  situated  at  Knabeheien,  near 
the  Kvinas  Valley,  north  of  Flekkefjord.  Their  combined  output 
of  concentrate,  averaging  75  per  cent  MoS.,,  was  72  tons  in  1914,  and 
87  tons  in  1915.  The  success  of  these  two  companies  and  the  demand 
for  molybdenum  has  resulted  in  several  new  companies  being  formed 
to  exploit  and  develop  the  surrounding  claims.  The  two  principal 
companies  both  use  the  Elmore  vacuum  process. 

Manufacture  of  Machinery,  Railway  Equipment,  Etc. — Labor  Conditions. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  is  developing  rapidly  in  Norway, 
and  sawmill,  planing-mill,  and  barrel-making  machinery  and  machin- 
ery for  canning  factories  are  now  exported. 

The  prosperity  of  the  fishing  industry  was  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased demand  for  motors  for  the  fishing  fleet. 

The  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  is  pro- 
gressing, and  is  creating  an  able  body  of  skilled  mechanics,  who  com- 
mand good  pay.  The  year  was  a  good  one  for  this  branch  of  the 
trade,  owing  to  lessened  competition  from  abroad. 

The  demand  for  labor  continued  throughout  the  year,  owing  to  the 
prosperous  condition  of  practicallj^  all  Norwegian  industries.  There 
was  dissatisfaction  among  some  of  the  workmen,  who  were  inclined 
to  strike  for  higher  pay,  but  there  were  few  disturbances,  as  em- 
ployers generally  granted  the  increased  pa3\  The  most  important 
strike  occurred  in  the  building  trade,  and  included  5,000  men. 
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